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MICHAEL HUXLEY 


An appreciation by General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, 1954-8, and a Director of The Geographical Magazine, Ltd 


A QUARTER of a century ago an idea was born which has now grown to maturity—the 
conception of The Geographical Magazine. 

In the year 1934 Michael Heathorn Huxley was serving as First Secretary in the 
British Embassy at Washington. A member of a great family gifted with literary and 
scientific talent, Michael Huxley, though in no sense a professional geographer, had 
always felt deeply conscious of the impact of geography on human affairs. He sensed the 
need of some organ for stimulating the common man’s interest in exploration, travel 
and the study of our geographical environment. 


During his stay in America Michael Huxley was a constant reader and admirer of 
that excellent periodical, The National Geographic Magazine, with its vast circulation and 
high-powered organization. He became convinced that what the Americans could do 
the British could do better, and had the temerity to shoulder the formidable task himself. 

Huxley certainly had the courage of his convictions. In 1934, at the age of thirty-five, 
he resigned from the Foreign Service and threw himself whole-heartedly into what then 
became his life’s work. Supported by a group of friends who shared his view that 
geography could be made to pay its way without being over-commercialized, he 
straightway set his hand to the task; the first number of The Geographical Magazine was 
published in May 1935, with Huxley as editor. 

After the outbreak of war in 1939, Michael Huxley was recalled for war service by 
the Foreign Office, and did not resume editorial work until 1945. He has continued to 
edit the Magazine until his retirement in August of this year. 

Throughout its twenty-four years The Geographical Magazine has steadfastly fulfilled 
its founder’s purpose. In its pages a galaxy of brilliant writers have unrolled a stream 
of documentary information, arrestingly illustrated, of world-wide interest. The veteran 
traveller can therein refresh his memories of past experiences; those whose circumstances 
forbid them access to more distant lands can with its help travel vicariously and in 
chair-borne comfort. The more youthful, whose travel experiences are yet to come, 
will find their appetites stimulated and guided by its pages. But the Magazine has 
done more than just whet the appetites of young and old for travel. It has in fact been 
a steady source of financial support for expeditions, for half the net profits are assigned 
to a Trust Fund (which is under the chairmanship of the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society) for the advancement of exploration and research and the 
promotion of geographical knowledge. 

The Geographical Magazine will miss Michael Huxley. 


The Swiss National Park 


by RS. REDE GER 


Swiss Fortnight is being celebrated in Britain during the early part of October: a gesture proposed 
by the Minister of Supply to reciprocate the British Week in Xiirich in 1953. As our part in 
these celebrations we offer this and two other articles about little-known aspects of a country that 
zs in general very well known. Mr Fitter, Director of the Intelligence Unit of the Council of 
Nature and Nature correspondent of The Observer, describes Switzerland’s unique National Park 


For naturalists, biologists, and indeed lovers 
of nature and of the countryside all over 
Europe, the Swiss National Park in the 
Engadine is one of the most precious tracts 
of country in the whole continent. Its 
uniqueness lies in the rigorous exclusion of 
all disturbances by man of the balance of 
nature. Here alone in all the Alps is still to 
be found an extensive area of natural and 
semi-natural vegetation ungrazed by cattle, 
sheep or goats, with timber unfelled, game 
unshot, rivers unfished, rocks unclimbed and 
snow-slopes unmarked by skis. Here alone 
can be seen how the natural grazing-pressure 
of red deer, chamois and roe suffices to main- 
tain the alpine meadows open, treeless and 
studded with marmot burrows, and to keep 
them starred with a profusion of those 
dazzling wild flowers which people travel 
hundreds of miles specially to see. 

The National Park spreads over some sixty 
square miles of forest, stream, meadow and 
mountain, rising in Piz Quattervals to 10,397 
feet. It lies mainly in a group of alpine 
valleys converging from the south-east on 
Zernez, a large village in the middle of the 
main valley of the Engadine, through which 
the juvenile River Inn flows on its way to 
Innsbruck and the Danube. A part of the 
Park’s southern boundary forms the frontier 
between Switzerland and Italy, and the im- 
portant highway that links Davos and St 
Moritz with Merano and Bolzano in the 
Dolomites runs up one of its main valleys. 

To the north-east a large wedge of the 
Park thrusts towards Schuls (Scuol), whose 
alternative name reveals that it lies in the 
Romansch-speaking part of Switzerland. 
This ancient tongue has been honoured 
by being made the fourth national language 
of Switzerland, though in fact it is scarcely 
spoken outside the Canton of Grisons (Grau- 
biinden) in which the Engadine lies. 

The Swiss National Park was conceived as 
long ago as 1906, when the Swiss Academy of 
Sciences set up a commission to search for a 
suitable area in the Alps. Three years later 
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the Ligue Suisse pour la Protection de la 
Nature was founded as a means of financing 
both the Park and other aspects of the con- 
servation of nature in Switzerland. The 
Ligue had a remarkable success, and a few 
years ago could boast of over 50,000 members 
in a population of less than 5,000,000. Ifa 
similar proportion of the population of Great 
Britain were to join one of the several 
corresponding British societies, and pay an 
annual subscription of 10s., an income of no 
less than £250,000 would be available to 
promote the cause of wild life protection in 
Britain. 

As a result of the preliminary work of the 
Academy, its scientific commission and the 
Ligue, the Swiss National Park was created 
by Federal Decree on August 1, 1914, the 
day on which Germany declared war on 
Russia. The land was leased by the Swiss 
Confederation from the three communes of 
Zernez, S-chanf and Schuls; the original 
leases were later made permanent. The 
communes have surrendered all their grazing 
and hunting rights in the Park and these 
activities are now most strictly forbidden 
throughout its area. There are also some 
fringe territories where grazing but not 
hunting is allowed. All other economic 
activities, such as forestry, fishing, building 
and the collection of flowers and fruits are 
also prohibited within the Park boundaries, 
while sports such as rock-climbing are 
allowed only under the most exceptional 
circumstances. 

The three parties to the administration of 
the Park are all represented on the Federal 
Commission which is the executive body. 
The Federal Government holds the contracts 
with the communes, pays them compensation 
for the surrender of their rights and retains 
the final decision on all important matters. 
The Ligue pays all administrative’and main- 
tenance expenses, including the salaries of the 
three wardens. The Academy is responsible 
for scientific research in the Park with, 
Professor Jean Baer of Neuchatel as chairman 
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A view of typical country in the Swiss National Park in the Engadine, looking east across the 
Val Mingér. In the foreground is a quantity of the low shrubby Pinus montana which 1s charac- 
teristic of the higher parts of the Park, being found mainly at the upper edge of the tree-line 


of the scientific commission. The Super- 
intendent of the Park is Dr G. N. Zimmerli, 
who is assisted by three wardens and the 
frontier guards. 

Access to the Park by the public is strictly 
limited to certain well-marked paths. These, 
however, traverse such superb mountain 
country that no hardship to the public is 
involved in being forbidden to scramble over 
the rough mountainsides, an activity that 
might seriously disturb the natural animal 
and plant communities which it is the main 
aim of the Park to preserve and study. 
Moreover, in the Val Cluoza, which runs 
south from the lower Spél valley near Zernez, 
the Ligue maintains an inn where, in the 
middle of the Park, seventy people at a time 
can stay the night in as isolated a spot as any 
in the Alps. The Academy has built a small 


laboratory at I] Fuorn, also in the middle of 
the Park but close to the main road, where 
half-a-dozen visiting scientists can stay while 
pursuing their researches. At I] Fuorn there 
is also an excellent hotel, in private hands. 
This enclave of a few acres is the only spot in 
the Park where the familiar Swiss sound of 
tinkling cow-bells can be heard. 

It is perhaps as well to make it clear to 
English and Welsh readers (Scotland, alas, 
has as yet no national parks) that the Swiss 
National Park is in many ways different from 
our own National Parks, for instance those in 
Snowdonia and the Lake District, and 
corresponds more to our national Nature 
Reserves which are the responsibility of the 
Nature Conservancy. The nearest thing to 
the Swiss National Park in Great Britain is 
the great 40,000-acre Nature Reserve of the 
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Cairngorms in the Highlands of Scotland. In 
it, though public access is unrestricted, the 
main interest lies in preserving the flora and 
fauna and studying it scientifically. 
Although the study of the wild life of the 
Swiss National Park is one of its prime 
purposes—for you cannot effectively protect 
animals and plants whose habits you do not 
understand—the resources of the several 
scientific commissions set up by the Academy 
(zoological, botanical, geological, hydro- 
logical, meteorological) have only recently 
measured up to the tasks before them. 
Surveying sixty square miles of precipitous 
forests and mountainsides is a task that might 
well daunt a full-scale official scientific body. 
Yet almost all the necessary research is still 
being done by amateur and_ university 
biologists working in their spare time. More 
than forty monographs on the flora and fauna 
of the Park have now been published, but in 


most groups of animals and plants the stage 
of an adequate inventory of the species 
present has barely been achieved. As usual 
the more conspicuous groups, such as 
mammals, birds and butterflies, are the best 
known, and a catalogue of the vascular plants 
of the Park and their communities, by the 
veteran Swiss botanist and world-famous 
plant ecologist Professor Braun-Blanquet, is 
eagerly awaited. In recent years, however, 
it has been possible to appoint a full-time 
zoologist to study the habits and food of the 
larger mammals, notably the red deer, 
whose increase provides the Park authorities 
with a major problem. 

Most nature-lovers when they go to the 
Alps wish to see first an ibex, and then some 
chamois and marmots. Ibex have been 
extinct in Switzerland for 160 years, and 
attempts to reintroduce them into the Park 
(the only exception allowed to the rule of no 


Marmots are often to be seen in the former alpine pastures in the Swiss National Park, where no 


cattle may now be kept. 
their burrows. 


| y courtesy of the Swiss National Tourist Office 


They attract visitors by their habit of sitting bolt upright in front of 
Marmots, related to ground squirrels, are among the largest of European rodents 


human interference) have only recently 
succeeded. After a slow start there are now 
more than 200 ibex to be seen there. 


The desire to see chamois can be fulfilled 
abundantly in the Swiss National Park, often 
by stirring no further from the front of the 
hotel at Il Fuorn than is necessary to focus 
one’s binoculars on the slopes above. Some 
1400 chamois inhabit the Park, keeping 
usually to the higher slopes, where many of 
them stay throughout the winter, feeding on 
the grasses and mosses kept clear of snow by 
the high winds. 

After a steady increase in the first few years 
of protection, the chamois appear to have 
reached a natural level of population, despite 
having no predators except the golden eagle, 
which may take their calves, but this is far 
from being the case with the red deer. A herd 
of a dozen or so red deer became one of its 
most treasured possessions when the first of 
them invaded the Engadine from Vorarlberg 
in 1917, a few years after the Park 
was founded. Now it has 800 and 
they are fast becoming as great a 
problem as they are in many 
parts of the Scottish Highlands. 
For the red deer inhabit the high 
alpine pastures only in the snow- 
free summer and early autumn 
months. In mid-October, soon 
after the stags cease belling, the 
herds all migrate down to the 
valleys of the Inn and Miinster, 
and spend the winter eating the 
farmers’ crops and grass. This is 
why the study of the food of the 
red deer was made the top 
priority as soon as a full-time 
scientist could be appointed to 
work in the Park. 

Roe deer are also present in the 
Park, in moderate numbers, but 
are more retiring and_forest- 
loving. Marmots, however, are 
common and easy to see on the 
former alpine pastures, now no 
longer grazed. The list of pre- 
datory animals is, alas, more 
notable for its gaps (brown bear, 
wolf, lynx, wild cat) than for the 
foxes, martens, stoats and other 
smaller beasts of prey that still 
exist. The last brown bear in 
Switzerland was shot within the 
Park’s present limits some fifty 
years ago, but as some still survive 
not very far off in Italy they may 
perhaps one day recolonize the 
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Park. The same applies to the lynx, for every 
now and then some wretched sheep or 
roebuck is found in or near the Park killed in 
the lynx’s characteristic way. 

Among birds of prey the Park is proudest 
of its few pairs of golden eagles, though only 
one of the four eyries in the Park is normally 
used each year. | Goshawks, peregrines, 
kestrels, and sparrowhawks also occur, but the 
status of the lammergeyer, the native vulture 
of the Alps, is rather like that of the lynx. 

In the forests are nutcrackers, which feed 
on the fruits of the Arolla pine, great black 
and several other kinds of woodpecker, 
capercaillies, black grouse, crossbills and 
crested tits. On the higher treeless ground, 
but very sparsely distributed, are ptarmigan 
and snow-finches. 

The vegetation of the Park is of the greatest 
interest to botanists. Its forests are composed 
almost entirely of conifers, with a few clumps 
of birches, other broad-leaved trees such as 
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Ibex have been extinct as native animals in Switzerland for 
more than 150 years. Repeated attempts to re-establish them 
have at last been successful and there are now more than 200 
of them in the National Park, where they live on the snow-line 
coming down at night-time to graze in the highest woodlands 
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rowans and elders growing only in the lower 
parts, near the rivers. Besides the Arolla pine 
(Pinus cembra) there are the Scots pine (P. 
sylvestris), the mountain pine (P. montana), 
the spruce (Picea Abies) and the larch (Larix 
decidua). ‘To those familiar with the Scottish 
hills, where gaunt Scots pines form the upper 
limit of the coniferous forest, it is surprising to 
find that in the Engadine the Scots pine stops 
at 6000 feet, leaving to the mountain pine 
the honour of battling its way up onto the 
bleakest slopes at 7500 feet. 

The key to the floral richness of the Park 
is the limy nature of the soil, for the under- 
lying rocks are mostly dolomitic. The alpine 
flora itself is too well known to need much 
description. The Park abounds in the 


By courtesy of the Swiss National Tourist Office 
Chamois are abundant on the upper slopes of the Swiss National Park, where many of them remain 
throughout the winter, feeding on the mosses and grasses which are kept clear by the high winds 


yellow-centred white flowers of the mountain 
avens (Dryas octopetala), both in the forests 
and above them. Under the pines it is joined 
by such attractions as mezereon (Daphne 
mezereum), its close relative the fragrant D. 
striata and several kinds of wintergreen, 
notably the dainty little one known in Scot- 
land as St Olaf’s candlestick (Moneses uniflora). 
On the bare slopes above the tree-line the 
vivid blue of the two gentians, Gentiana verna 
and G. clusiana, is outstanding among a pro- 
fusion of saxifrages, stonecrops and other 
“‘alpines” that looks like a nurseryman’s 
display at Chelsea. 

It is a great tribute to the educational work 
of the Ligue that edelweiss (Leontopodium 
alpinum), the Swiss national flower, now often 
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The Swiss National Park is rich in : 
wild flowers, many of which are 
familiar to rock-garden enthusiasts. 
(Left) The mountain avens (Dryas 
octopetala), with white petals 
around a boss of yellow stamens. 
(Below) The brilliant sky-blue 
spring gentian (Gentiana verna). 
(Opposite) The white edelweiss 
(Leontopodium alpinum), which 
is the national flower of Switzerland 
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(Above) Young golden eagles in the 
nest. Golden eagles are the biggest 
birds of prey in the National Park. 
(Below) The nutcracker, a member 
of the crow family, 1s one of the 
commonest birds of the forested 
parts of the Swiss National Park 
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An aerial view of the Spol valley, showing the proposed site (indicated by an arrow) of the dam 


for the hydro-electric scheme. 


The lake that will be formed is just outside the Swiss National 


Park (which stretches to the right, across the middle of the photograph) and is indicated by the 


line of dashes below the arrow. 


The area outlined by dashes at the top of the photograph 1s to 


be added to the Park by way of compensation for the water that will be taken from the River Spél 


grows beside the public tracks in the Park, 
where twenty or thirty years ago it would 
certainly have been picked instead of being 
left for all comers to enjoy. 


For the past eight or ten years the nature- 
lovers of Switzerland have been faced with 
the horrifying prospect that the principal 
river of the Park, the Sp6l, might be ruined by 
an Italian-sponsored hydro-electric scheme. 
The danger of a huge lake within the Park 
and an empty river below it has now for- 
tunately been averted under an agreement 
ratified by a referendum of the Swiss people 
last December, following years of protracted 
and detailed negotiations. Now the large 
lake and dam will be made outside the Park, 
on Italian territory, the power station will 
also be outside the Park, on Swiss territory, 
and there will only be a small reservoir inside 
the Park. Most important of all, a fixed 


minimum of water must always be allowed to 
flow down the River Spdél, even if this has to 
be pumped up specially from the Inn so that 
it may flow back again. Moreover, under the 
new agreement with the communes, to which 
the additional income from the hydro-electric 
scheme is immensely important, several new 
areas are added to the Park, mainly in the 
Val Trupchum, and the area in the Val 
Mingér, a few miles south of Schuls, which 
could have been withdrawn from the Park at 
the discretion of the commune of Schuls after 
twenty-five years, has been added perman- 
ently to the Park. 


Swiss nature-lovers can now rest assured 
that they have preserved intact and un- 
spoiled, for the benefit of their own citizens 
and their fellow Europeans, this unique 
alpine tract of forest, mountain and 
stream. 
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The Pageantry and Tradition 
of the Swiss Guilds 


by RUTH and JOHN FREEMAN 


The Craft Guilds, loosely paralleled in England by the City Livery Companies, are a part of 
Switzerland’ s heritage of which that country is justly proud. The popular enthusiasm aroused by 
the pageantry of their carnival processions reveals an unsuspected aspect of the Swiss character 


“You mustn’t forget that originally the 
guilds were made up of ordinary, simple 
craftsmen. Today, on the contrary, their 
members are doctors, solicitors, professors, 
and so on.”’ So, roughly, ran the answer of 
the social secretary of the Zunft zur Meise in 
Ziirich to a question about the present quality 
of the membership of the guilds. The answer 
was a Salient and revealing generalization, 
for it epitomized the evolution, and even 
transformation, of the guilds from their 
founding in the 13th and 14th centuries to 
our own times. 

First, a reflection on the pageantry of the 
guilds, about which more will be said later. 
When, for example, you watch the massing 
and the passing of the gaily dressed cavalcade 
of the “‘Sechselauten”’, the Spring Festival 
in Zurich, with the tailors and the bakers, the 
smiths and the cobblers, the vintners and the 
vendors and the other craftsmen, all resplen- 
dently arrayed, your memories turn almost 
instinctively to the final act of Wagner’s 
Meistersinger, and you almost hear the very 
melody of Hans Sachs’s warning to the 
knight: “‘Verachtet mir die Meister nicht” (““Do 
not despise the masters’’). 

The Swiss cherish their traditions and 
customs more, perhaps, than any other 
people. Cities and Cantons are cut off from 
one another by towering mountain ranges. 
Precisely because Switzerland is a small 
landlocked country all the greater was, and 
is, the determination of her citizens to 
preserve their individuality, variety and 
vitality, and to combat outside influences. 

The establishment of the guilds in con- 
tinental Europe was much the same as in 
England. Fellow-members of a craft or trade 
formed societies or guilds in a fraternal and 
cooperative spirit and framework. In those 
early pre-capitalist times the economy was 
based mainly on exchange. Men did not 
believe in free competition as the _ best 
regulator of economic relations. Instead, 
they favoured control to avert chaos. Thus, 
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tradesmen and craftsmen formed associations 
to protect their common interests and to 
regulate the occupations of their members. 
However, they fulfilled many other tasks, 
religious as well as social. They provided 
relief for members in distress and for widows 
and orphans in their bereavement. They 
formed special religious brotherhoods, to 
which Switzerland is indebted for beautiful 
altars and stately churches. As in France and 
Germany, the guilds. enjoyed a high degree 
of autonomy after they had freed themselves 
from the predominance of the ruling patrician 
families and the monasteries. They issued 
their own ordinances and they did not 
tolerate outside interference. 

As the guilds needed the sanction of the 
mayor and town council for their founding, 
they waged a campaign for political influence 
and power. This was very true in the case of 
Ziirich where the guilds carried on a long 
fight against the patricians. By the end of 
the 14th century they had achieved not only 
equality of rights with them but even a 
decisive influence in local administration. 

Regulations were strict and even rigid. 
Anyone who was not a burgher was not 
admitted; and as only guild members were 
entitled to carry on a trade in the town 
everybody else was prevented from making a 
living. Women also were admitted—mainly 
widows of craftsmen continuing their hus- 
bands’ trade, and women weavers. To 
maintain high professional standards and 
good quality of wares admission to a guild 
was conditional on patrimony and appren- 
ticeship. In a Ziirich decree of 1468 we find 
this reference to the privileges which citizen- 
ship conferred: ‘‘The joint masters of the , 
Guild of Tailors agree that stitchers and 
seamstresses who are not burghers shall not 
be allowed to make things out of either linen 
or cotton.” 

In the Middle Ages the convents and 
monasteries played an important part in 
agriculture and crafts and, as their influence 
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Historisches Museum, Basle 


A window, now in the Historisches Museum, Basle, shows 
members of the Honourable Guild of Gardeners feasting in their 
guild-chamber in 1615, with their dogs. Their names and crests 
are inscribed below them. The head-piece represents stages in 
the craft of rope-making, for the Ropers in Basle were corporate 
with the Gardeners and a Roper is among those at the feast 
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Both photographs from the Historisches Museum, Basle 
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Many relics and symbols of the Swiss Craft Guilds 
still survive. The Honourable Guild of Fishermen 
of Basle used a salmon drinking-cup of silver 
and gold (left), the work of a Basle goldsmith 
about the year 1666. Another goldsmith of that 
city made the Master’s ceremonial silver crown 
(below) for the Honourable Guild of Spicers in 
1696: it has the crest of the guild’s founder as 
an enamelled shield. In Lucerne the Spicers 
celebrated on the feast-day of St Fridolin, the 
Irish monk who converted the Glarus district ; and 
as Fritschi he became the guild’s virile emblem, 
whose wooden mask was lent to other cities. The 
mask’s entry into Basle (through a gateway which 
carries the citys crest, a crozier) 1s depicted 
(opposite, top) im a book-tllustration of 1507. 
(Opposite, bottom) A corbel symbolizing the 
Locksmiths Guild is carved on a house in Basle 
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Dierks, Basle 


Wild Man, Lion and Griffin are characters belonging to the three guild-like Societies of Little 
Basle, across the Rhine. The Wild Man dances, decked in green in the hope of spring to come. 
In England he 1s Fack-in-the-Green, the Green Man, Robin Hood; and in Kiirich the giant Bodgeg 


and standing were extremely well entrenched, 
they enjoyed many exemptions under the 
guild regulations. For example, the burgo- 
master, council and burghers of Ziirich 
decided in 1339 that the nuns of the convent 
of Oetenbach and their weavers did not 
come under the guild’s authority. The 
guilds even carried out summary jurisdiction 
not only over their own members but also 
over other citizens who violated guild rules. 
We read that in 1662 “‘the burgomaster and 
council of Ziirich concede the claim of the 
masters of the Guild of Tailors for protection 
against the unskilled and the incompetent. 
Inhabitants who give them work or admit 
them to their homes to work are liable to be 
summoned for questioning before the Guild 
of Tailors, and can be punished.” 

The development of guilds varied from 
Canton to Canton and from town to town, 
although their essential principles and aims 
were similar. In the French-speaking part of 
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Switzerland the guilds never attained the 
importance which those in the German- 
speaking part did, though in Geneva the 
watchmakers founded an association in the 
16th century on guild lines. Today you can 
get hardly any information about it except 
from old French documents. Other crafts 
were also well organized. There is a lively 
description of the celebration in Geneva of 
the custom called Aiifertanz (cooper’s dance) 
which was common to both French- and 
German-speaking Switzerland in wine-pro- 
ducing districts. On an appointed day the 
cellar-men paraded through the town bearing 
three new casks, on the largest of which sat 
Bacchus. They halted before the homes of, 
patrician families, did their dance, and 
drank the health of those who had provided 
the money for the frolic. 

In the town of St Gallen reference to the 
existence of guilds is made as early as 1362. 
Also in St Gallen the status of a burgher took 
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When the French Revolutionary armies entered Switzerland in 1798, among the mediaeval institutions 
that lost their power were the Craft Guilds which had governed the cities’ economic life. Revived 
only to be finally rendered impotent, they became in the 19th century the guardians of ancient civic 
tradition. (Below) A procession of costumed guildsmen passing one of Xiirich’s many guild-houses 
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The great festival of the Ziirich guilds takes place in April and is known as ““Sechselduten’’—the “‘six 
o’clock chimes”. At that hour in earlier centuries, on the Monday following the spring equinox, the 
Cathedral bells rang out to tell the craftsmen to cease work and begin the evening’s celebrations. 
Nowadays members of the twenty-four surviving guilds, in traditional costumes, some on foot and some 
on horseback (above and opposite, top), parade through the streets and assemble round a lawn near 
the lake where the Béigg, a giant snowman of cotton-wool symbolizing the past winter, is burnt on a huge 
pile of faggots stuffed with exploding fireworks; while bells peal; bands play; and mounted guildsmen 
gallop round the blazing pyre. (Opposite, bottom) The festival starts with a procession of children 
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Although the Craft Guilds of Xtirich ceased to be represented 
on the City Council in 1866, they hold a respected place in 
civic life. Here the ‘Town President” (Mayor) of Xiirich 
is addressing a dinner-party in the guald-house of the Carpen- 
ters’ Guild, one of many such occasions on the evening of 
the “Sechselduten’. As the night wears on, delegations from 
the various guilds pay ceremonial visits to their sister-guilds, 
toast each other and affirm again their ancient comradeship. 
Everyone in Ziirich is out and about till the early morning, 
dancing, singing and drinking with the members of the guilds 


Members of the Tailors’ Guild pause during the Sechseldéuten 
procession for a glass of wine. To the left 1s the house of 
the Carpenters’ Guild; beyond is the Haus zum Riiden (‘‘At 
the Sign of the Hound’’), home of KXiirich’s patrician guild 
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precedence over that of guild members. 
Inspired by the faith that all are God’s 
children, pious St Gallen sought equalization 
of work and income for its citizens. At 
the same time the protection and privileges 
were dependent on carrying out certain 
obligations towards both the town and the 
guilds. The guilds and patrician merchants 
lived from the manufacture of and foreign 
trade in woollen cloths. They had to 
cooperate, so that the violent feuds carried on 
against one another in some other Swiss 
towns were absent in St Gallen. Both groups 
struggled to free themselves from the dominat- 
ing position and power of the abbot of the 
famous monastery founded by St Gallus. 
How far the principle of equalization was 
applied is well illustrated in a decree regulat- 
ing the advertising and selling of meat: 
‘Butchers are forbidden to entice anyone in 
the street to buy from them by cries or 
beckonings. All stalls must be alongside one 
another: the one no more to the front or 
more to the back than the other.” 

Moving down from St Gallen to Lucerne, 
we still find in the city the Safranzunft, the 
original members of which were engaged 
mainly in the trade in spices transported from 


the East first to Italy and then over the St 
Gotthard Pass. In spring the mountains and 
foothills round Lucerne are covered with the 
fragrant wild saffron. Only the Asian 
saffron was used as a medical herb and for 
dyeing cloth. In the course of time the 
Safranzunft extended their membership to 
craftsmen engaged in housebuilding in all its 
branches. Their coat-of-arms thus incorpor- 
ates a mortar, with a saffron leaf, a carpen- 
ter’s set-square, a hammer and an axe. Ata 
certain period the Safranzunft took the name 
of Fritschi Zunft. Fritschi is derived from 
Fridolin. On Fridolin’s Day the guild held 
meetings and feasted far into the night. 
Since then Fritschi has become an allegorical 
personification of the strong and victorious 
Swiss Confederation defending the weak 
against would-be oppressors. A big wooden 
mask, representing a typical Swiss with a long 
beard and affectionately christened “Bruder 
Fritsch’, was the show-piece in old carnival 
processions in Lucerne, and was even lent to 
other towns, which considered his visit as a 
great honour and benefaction. These were 
jolly occasions, for the inhabitants of Lucerne 
are gay-hearted people whose way of life has 
been much influenced by Italian culture and 


In the spring sunlight the Bodgg, embodiment of harsh winter, is led captive in the Sechselduten 


procession, on a carpet of green and attended by children. 


So, carrying his great besom, symbol 


of fertility and power, the old snow king rides to his death, to make way for the year’s rebirth 


ich Tourist Office 


Liirich Touris 


When the evening six o’clock chimes have rung, the Bodgg is set high on a scaffold beside Kurich’s lake 


and burnt. His eyes are startled, his hat is askew, his besom reversed. Horsemen gallop round him, the 
city crowd 1s held entranced. With a roar of gunpowder Bodgg at last explodes and winter is at an end 


temperament. 

Basle, lying at a cross-road of European 
trade and traffic, has always been a rich city. 
Its flourishing market guaranteed a high 
standard of living to all tradesmen and 
craftsmen. The chests, goblets, seals, crowns 
worn by masters, flags and coats-of-arms in 
the possession of museums and guilds give us 
an inkling of the sumptuous splendour of 
mediaeval craftsmanship. 

In this connection Berne must not be 
forgotten. The cobblers founded one of the 
oldest guilds in that city. A goblet in the 
shape of a lion wearing a golden crown and 
carrying a pointed jackboot was, and still is, 
an especial treasure of the guild. One of 
their symbols was a pelican feeding its young 
with its own blood. In this way the guild 
expressed its wish to help the helpless. 

From the end of the 16th century onwards 
the Safranzunft in Lucerne accepted as 
members citizens who were not engaged in 
any trade or craft: physicians, patricians, 
lawyers and others. In Basle too, from the 
late Middle Ages on, the guilds had accepted 
non-craftsmen as members; while in Ziirich 
well-to-do burghers, successors to the former 
ruling patrician families, founded the Con- 
staffel, a name they took over from Strasbourg: 
in war its members served as cavalry. In a 
sense this marked the beginning of the 
deterioration of the guilds. 

In the course of the 17th and 18th centuries 
a growing stagnation of guild activity and 
influence supervened, mainly because of new 
economic developments. Rules and regula- 
tions which had served as means of expansion 
and efficiency became increasingly instru- 
ments for a stubborn but hopeless fight 
against contemporary innovations and inven- 
tions. Division of labour led to greater 
specialization, and the assertion of old 
privileges was more and more difficult to 
justify. With the coming of the French 
Revolution the guilds were abolished in 
Zirich and elsewhere. The relevant decree 
in 1798 reads: “All crafts, trades and 
branches of industry shell be free in Helvetia 
and all subsisting obligations imposed on 
artisans and tradesmen (<unftzwang) shall be 
abolished.” 

Freedom of trade decreed in 1830 ended 
the dominating political and economic 
position of the guilds. However, as institu- 
tions they have not disappeared nor will they 
disappear. Many of them—exclusively in 
German Switzerland—continue as_ social 
bodies which are more than successful in 
keeping alive traditions and customs. In 
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Lucerne the old families belong to the 
Safranzunft and take part in the Fritschi 
festival. Young and old are in the streets on 
“Dirty Thursday”, the Thursday before 
carnival, to watch and welcome the chariot 
carrying Fritschi, his wife, the servant-maid 
with the baby, and the peasant scattering 
sweets and chaff from his sack into the 
crowds. Heralds precede with banners bear- 
ing the guild’s device: ‘‘For youth, happiness. 
For the aged, love. For the poor, succour.” 
The day finishes with an enormous banquet 
and with exquisite Swiss wines. 

As already briefly remarked, the Ziirich 
guilds celebrate the Sechselauten. The 
children dress up in traditional costumes and 
have their own ball in the Congress Hall. The 
next day the members of the guilds in their 
secular costumes march to a square by the 
lakeside, where Bodégg, the personification 
of winter, is burnt on a_ huge _ bonfire. 
Bands play in the courtyards of the famous 
guild-houses <ur Meise and <ur Waag. To 
watch this pageantry is like turning the 
pages of a picture-book of the Middle Ages. 


Basle does not lag behind in perpetuating 
the memory and magnificence of guild 
traditions. As late as 1836 an academic 
guild, the seventeenth, was founded there. 
Their great day is the Dies academicus when 
the University is the guest of the guild for a 
convivial evening. Every guild, however, 
celebrates the past once or twice a year—not 
only at carnival time—and regards it as a 
duty to cherish old customs, deepen love for 
the home town, and make life of the present 
generation happy and joyful. 

The banquets and other social gatherings 
take place in the guild-houses or guild 
rooms where masterpieces of the goldsmith’s 
art, Swiss porcelain, arms, portraits, and 
other historic relics are housed. The guild- 
house ur Meise is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful Swiss example of late South German 
Baroque with its wrought-iron banisters, 
tiled stoves, collection of porcelain and ornate 
ceilings. The guild-house ur Safran is 
Gothic. Other guild-houses and rooms are 
in the Italian Renaissance or French style. 
The former merchants’ guild-house in Schaff- 
hausen has a hall of Empire design. In Berne 
everything is quieter. The guild-house of the 
merchants dating back to 1721 impresses one 
by the stateliness and dignity of its rooms. 
With the passage of time many guild-houses 
have been sold and taken over by hotels and 
restaurants or by the local authorities. There 
has been a change of management, but the 
tradition endures. 
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The London-Birmingham 


Motorway 


A New Look at the English Landscape 


by BRENDA COLVIN 


Every fine Sunday we are forcibly reminded that England is overdue for some major improvements in 
its road-system. The London-Birmingham Motorway, to be opened next month, presented splendid 
opportunities for imaginative design. A Past President of the Institute of Landscape Architects 
gives an expert's opinion on the extent to which these opportunities have been taken—or lost 


THE new motorways now in course of con- 
struction are making changes in our country- 
side perhaps more drastic than any former 
man-made features—certainly no less in- 
cisive than were the railways in their day. 

I have recently seen some of the more 
advanced sections of these motorways and 
have been struck afresh by the realization 
that these roads will create a new landscape 
for those living near them, as well as for 
the motorists who use them. 

Other large-scale changes of recent years, 
such as new towns, power-stations, aero- 
dromes and industrial undertakings, also 
contribute to this new landscape, but they 
are localized, whereas the roads will be 
continuous and pervasive throughout whole 
stretches of the country. More people are 
probably keenly aware of the landscape 
aspect of the motorways than was the case 
when the railways were built, but I doubt 
whether their impact will be widely appreci- 
ated until the roads come into use. 

The London-Birmingham Motorway now 
about to be opened is the southern section 
of a new London-Yorkshire route. It will give 
us a foretaste of a road-system new to this 
country. Continental roads seem, by com- 
parison with our own, to be either very 
straight and flat or else precipitous with 
hairpin bends. British motorways will have 
their own character arising from the mild 
but varied undulations of our countryside, 
with no vast mountains or plains, but with 
contours nevertheless richly folded and full 
of incident. 

It has been questioned whether in this 
small, highly populated country it is wise to 
provide motorways for speeds up to go miles 
an hour: many still hold that a lower 
objective would be better suited to our con- 
ditions. On the other hand, one hears more 


of the view that the present motorways still 
fall far short of our needs. The opening of 
the Birmingham section is unlikely to 
reconcile those views (though indeed both 
may be correct) but it will certainly give us 
an idea of how such a motorway affects the 
countryside and its landscape. 

The country through which it passes is 
densely populated, and the agricultural land 
is of the highest value. The loss of acreage 
to the road is in itself a serious consideration. 
A glance at a map of the area shows the 
number of roads, railways, rivers and canals 
to be crossed, and it can be seen how the 
general line of the road has been adapted to 
these, and also how the flatter contours have 
been followed so far as possible, for the sake 
of economy. 

Nevertheless, the amount of cutting and 
embankment needed where the road-level 
differs from that of surrounding ground is 
very great: the treatment of these slopes is a 
vital factor in the general road landscape. 

Modern engineering methods fit the high- 
way to the surrounding contours remarkably 
well, as we have already seen on new stretches 
of the two London-Oxford roads, A 40 and 
A 423, and others, and this is also evident on 
the new Motorway in spite of its great width 
and the fact that the volume and speed of the 
traffic for which it is intended call for align- 
ment and design approaching that of railways 
rather than of the older roads. 

The total formation width of the Motor- 
way, constant throughout its length (except 
at roundabouts, fly-overs and by-passes) is 
105 feet, made up by the two carriage-ways of 
36 feet each, two roadside reserves 9 feet each 
and the central strip 15 feet wide. 

One could wish that it had been found 
possible to separate the two carriage-ways 
occasionally in order to relieve the monotony 
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Do the English main roads need improvement? Look any day at any of them and you will get the 
answer! This ts the Kingston by-pass which was built to relieve congestion on A 3, the London- 
Portsmouth road. It was completed in 1927—and ruined shortly afterwards by ribbon-development 


by reducing the amount of continuously 
parallel stretches. Independent alignment of 
the two carriage-ways has been successfully 
done in some of the American parkways and 
on certain Continental roads; and we have 
some good examples in England, for instance 
the A 24 near Leatherhead and some parts of 
the Great North Road, A 1, where, in order 
to double the width, a new carriage-way with 
independent alignment on different levels 
was made in one direction while the older 
road still serves for traffic in the other. This 
looks charming and makes a most pleasant 
landscape. The reason usually given for 
having both carriage-ways on one level and 
eternally parallel is that the distance between 
bridges and underpasses, where carriage-ways 
must come together, is not great enough to 
allow for deviation between those points. 

I do not find this reason altogether con- 
vincing in itself, though I realize that on the 
Birmingham Motorway other conditions do 
not favour independent alignment. The line 
of the road crosses the hills and valleys of the 
basic geology almost at right angles, with the 
result that there are no stretches of road 
running parallel to the contours which might 
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justify having one carriage-way at a lower 
level than the other. There is also another 
very serious objection to independent align- 
ment in country of high agricultural value: 
more land is lost in the central reserve. On 
roads where crossing is permitted the size and 
shape of central reserve might be adjusted for 
agricultural use, but where it becomes an 
inaccessible island the central space must be 
regarded as part of the road, and has to be 
maintained along with roadside reserves by 
the road authorities. In special cases 
it might be possible to use wide central 
reserves for growing timber, but not in an 
area such as that covered by the Birmingham 
road, where it seems that the wide flat 
expanse with its many parallel lines could 
scarcely have been avoided. 

May we perhaps hope that later motorways 
to be built through less valuable and less 
densely populated land may not inevitably 
follow the example of this one? It would be 
sad indeed if the system adopted by necessity 
on one motorway were to become the 
accepted pattern for all. There may be areas 
in the north and west where motorways will 
run with the general direction of contours 


~ 


vourtesy of the U.S.I.S. 


Road-building in the United States 
and on the Continent 1s “‘streets 
ahead” of anything in Britain though 
the ratios of motor vehicles to each 
mile of road make tt clear that the 
problem 1s far more acute in England 
than it 1s in the U.S.A. or Germany, 
for example. The figures are U.K., 
27.4; U.S.A., 20; Western Ger- 
many, 17.3; and the trend is for the 
UR. figure to become relatively 
higher as the number of vehicles 
increases. (Above) Part of the New 
York State Thruway, showing the 
varied alignment of the two carriage- 
ways which helps in reducing driver 
fatigue. (Right) A German Auto- 
bahn: an instance of road-making 
that completely ignores the contours 
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The London-Birmingham Motorway—the 53-mile southern section of the projected London- Yorkshire 
Motorway—ts the most important piece of road-making undertaken in Britain since Roman times. Due for 
completion on October 31 1959, it stretches from south-west of Luton to south-west of Rugby, at which 
points it 1s about 25 miles from Hyde Park Corner and Central Birmingham respectively. New by-passes 
at each end link tt with existing highways leading into the great cities. The following photographs show 
various stages in its construction. (Above) The line of the Motorway being excavated to foundation- 
level near Luton in Fuly 1958. The elevator-loader type of excavator, seen in the foreground, ploughs 
up the soil and deposits it in attendant trucks, the number of which varies with the length of 
haul between the balancing stretches of cutting and embankment. A bulldozer is constantly at work behind 
the excavator, levelling out the haul-road for the trucks. Only one excavator of this type was 
used: the earth-moving equipment included 150 other excavators and 73 ‘scrapers’ of different varieties 


The dual carriage-way emerging, in October 1958, behind one of fifteen continuous concrete-mixers used 
in the construction of the London-Birmingham Motorway. Each has a target-output of 3000 cubic yards 
of concrete a week. The mixer is fed with aggregate and cement into the hopper at the top, and with water 
from a temporary pipe which comes across from the right. The concrete is delivered to waiting 
lorries by a skip on a swinging boom, as shown here. The lorries take the concrete to travelling paver- 
finishers which lay it mechanically in two layers, each seven inches thick. These form the base of the dual 
carriage-way: two 36-foot roads which, with a central dividing strip and 8-foot ‘hard shoulder ’ 
verges on both sides to allow vehicles to make emergency stops, compose a ‘ formation width’ of 105 feet 
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buildings were Wacnelished throughout tts 53-mile lenih. ” But jaruren Lithn and Dunstable it has to 
traverse the ribbon of building which has grown along the foot of the Chiltern Hills during the 
past forty years. Through this suburban landscape it cuts like a dry river-bed: a quarter of a million tons 
of chalk were removed from the stretch illustrated by this photograph taken at the stage reached in September 
1958. In the foreground (where a house has just survived on ihe brink of the chalky gorge) 
a railway bridge and, behind it, a road bridge are being constructed over the Motorway. In the middle 
distance the Ickmeld Way, in tts modern guise of A 505, crosses the Motorway by two single-span under- 
bridges, then in process of excavation. Four ‘slip-roads’ will provide access from it to the Motorway 
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use Viaduct, taken three weeks after the photograph on the previous page, looking 
tion of Northampton. Its seven arches appear in the foreground ; behind them are 
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bridge oe the roundabout. Two of the ‘s ip-reads’ as the icsehhaed are ne 
those in the background are still being built. The old line of the Weedon-Northampton road crosses 


Purposely avoiding a straight line, the Motorway curves south-eastwards through Northamptonshire towards 
London. Contours and the existence of buildings along the route have contributed to its curves. At the 
left, the newest corner of the village of Kislingbury impinges upon it; in the triangle in front of the houses 
is a dump for the valuable topsoil collected and stored during the construction of the Motorway, 
to be replaced on its embankments. In April 1959, when this photograph was taken, the carriage-ways 
still showed their concrete base, which is now covered by a four-inch surface of dark-coloured asphalt 


rather than across them, following the banks 
of a river or the foothills of a range. In those 
situations separate carriage-ways are seen at 
their best and the height of cutting and 
embankment can be reduced, so making for 
economy of construction. Individual charac- 
ter, reflecting underlying structure, could 
thus ke given to motorways of different 
regions, and this would be an enrichment to 
the national landscape. 

I believe that the line of the Birmingham 
Motorway has not disturbed any ancient sites 
or fine buildings. In this we are fortunate: 
on a more northerly motorway, a Roman 
town has been cut through by the Catterick 
by-pass, which must be a sad loss to archae- 
ology if not to landscape. From a purely 
landscape point of view some of the most 
dramatic features in the countryside are the 
neolithic and Iron Age forts and earthworks, 
standing out against the skyline on the highest 
contours. Their position must make them 
reasonably safe, one hopes, from motorways; 
but, having seen how Stonehenge is dwarfed 
and made to seem insignificant by the contact 
of modern roads, one fears for other ancient 
sites, now supreme in their isolation, whose 
magic can too easily be tarnished even if they 
themselves are untouched. Those hill forts, 
however, are proof that man-made embank- 
ments can be superb, and it may be that the 
motorways will be viewed in the same light 
when time has passed over them. 

If I try to analyse the purely visual qualities 
of the hill forts—as distinct from their 
associations—I think their beauty depends 
in part on the way their lines are moulded to 
their surroundings. Perhaps the passing of 
a few thousand years has helped the effect. 
Though it may, therefore, be unfair to 
compare old and new earthworks, one 
cannot fail to notice the hard sharp lines and 
clumsy angles of the Motorway banks. The 
awkwardness of their junction with surround- 
ing levels is made more obvious by the line 
of the boundary fences. I feel sure that the 
fence-lines and the modelling of the banks 
near them could be considerably improved, at 
relatively small expense, by taking in very 
little extra space at the top of cuttings and 
the bottom of embankments and by slight 
adjustments of the slopes at those positions. 
As a countrywoman I am as keen as anyone 
to avoid the loss of agricultural land to roads: 
these awkward fence-lines and sharp angles 
are the result of the designers’ efforts to avoid 
such waste. To my mind a better way would 
have been to do with less roadside and central 
reserve space at selected places to compensate 
for more at the boundaries where it is needed 
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for the better ground-shaping. On _ the 
newer German Autobahnen, banks are given 
more varied and subtle angles, to the great 
improvement of their appearance. 

The boundary fences themselves, on the 
Birmingham Motorway, are timber post-and- 
rails of an agricultural type. They fit very 
well into the rural scenery and are far better 
than wire and concrete. 

Great benefits to the landscape treatment 
of the Motorway have been gained by the 
relaxation of set standards at certain points, 
where boundaries have been adjusted to take 
in corners of fields or small portions of 
property separated by the road from the rest, 
and now useless without access. Several of 
these have been purchased and included in 
the roadside reserve. They provide very 
welcome variety to the shape of these 
reserves and to the line of fencing. They 
also give an opportunity for more important, 
massive planting than is possible in the 
normal width of roadside. 

It is unfortunate that the character of this 
Motorway is so dominated by the numerous 
bridges. They seem very heavy in design 
and too much standardized. The central 
supporting pillar spoils the flow of open 
view under the arch, and the solid concrete 
parapet increases the apparent depth of the 
arch and the sense of its weight to an extent 
which is all the more oppressive because so 
frequent. The bridges on the Dunchurch 
by-pass at the northern end of the Motorway 
are differently designed, and although they 
also have central supporting columns these 
are lighter and the parapets are of open 
metal and timber construction instead of 
solid concrete. Motorists passing over the 
bridge can see the view through the parapet, 
which is pleasanter than the close blinker 
effect of the high solid parapet. On the 
Preston by-pass (the first motorway to be 
opened in this country) the bridges are more 
varied in design and some span both carriage- 
ways without central support. They also have 
parapets of open construction and so appear 
lighter. 

A further drawback to the solid parapets, 
from the point of view of appearance, is their 
blunt and abrupt ending. Solid parapets 
seem particularly uncompromising and 
aggressive when seen against the sky with 
ground contours falling away from them on 
either side. These look much better in 
positions where the parapets run into rising 
contours or hillside. The harshness of the 
falling contours may be softened by suitable 
planting in due course, but it is very clear 
that a standard design which may suit a 
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From a landscape architect's point 
of view some of the bridges designed 
for the London-Birmingham Motor- 
way leave much to be desired. 
Square, heavy and uncompromising, 
the ones (above) pay no regard to 
the surrounding countryside, and 
block the view ahead. Their solid 
concrete parapets add to the chunky 
effect. (Left) A German example: 
tron railings instead of a concrete 
parapet and no central supporting 
pillar. (Below) A _ particularly 
light and graceful footbridge which 
ts an adornment to the landscape 
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Road-signs have developed with the 

increased speed of modern traffic. . 

(Above) The traditional black-on- Tiddington 
white main-road signs, in use all \ JhareNes 
over England, are almost illegible. © AYLESBURY 
(Right) The signs put up by the © 
Oxfordshire County Council on the 
A 40 Oxford-London road are white 
on black and larger. They are 
among the best in the country. 
(Below) The white-on-blue signs 
produced by the Ministry of Trans- 
port for the Preston and London- 
Birmingham Motorways are crudely 
coloured and overpoweringly large 
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aeieors position is not necessarily pleasing 
ted im every conceivable situation. 
So ort Geer aes and bridges 
across streams are of a quite different, tubular 
design. These have a curious gigantic beauty 
and are a great relief from the main bridges. 

At the time of writing I have not seen the 
road-sisns on the Birmingham Motorway, but 
if they are to resemble those on the Preston 
by-pass they too will domimate the scene 
oppressively. I much prefer white lettering 
on a dark sround to the reverse, as it is easier 
to read and the dark background is absorbed 
more readily into the general scene. The new 
signs on some Oxfordshire roads seem good 
both for legibility, colouring (white on black) 
and size, though there is room for improve- 
ment in the style of the lettermg. I cannot 
think that the vast size and crude blue 
background of the Preston by-pass signs is 
conducive to safety. They give an impression 
of having been designed for lunatic drivers. 

Tt remains to be seen, also, how the service- 
stations will be treated. They will certainly 
be varied in design since they are to be 
constructed and managed by private enter- 
prise. The areas allotted to them are very 
large, to accommodate restaurants, garages, 
filling-stations and all the other requirements 
for long-distance travel, so that they will be 
important features of the Motorway’s land- 
scape. The design will be subject to 
approval by the Ministry of Transport. The 
advice of the Royal Fine Arts Commission 
and the Ministry’s own Landscape Advisory 
Committee will doubtless be sought. But the 
unity of design so apparent throughout the 
rest of the Motorway will be disrupted at 
these points, for better or for worse. 

The Landscape Advisory Committee set up 
by the Ministry of Transport has had an 
excellent influence above all on the planting 
of the road. The Committee has also been 
consulted on certain other aspects of design, 
notably fencing and the purchase of the 
small portions of property I have already 
referred to, and on matters of cooperation 
with neighbouring landowners in regard to 
planting where opportunity occurred. The 
influence of the Committee has perhaps been 
on too limited an aspect of design, but within 
those limitations it has undoubtedly been 
excellent. No committee can handle design in 
all details, and in my view the importance of 
a project such as this should justify, in 
addition to the Committee, the appointment 
of professional landscape architects from the 
earliest stages of survey and alignment 
through to the final planting, as is done with 
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such good results on the new 
Auiobahnen and American parkways. 

I have left the question of planting to the 
last, as it is a finishing detail, and its effect 
depends so much on earlier stages of design. 
It cannot alter the basic shape and character 
of a motorway, and may actually emphasize 
poor siting or land formation, as when an un- 
broken belt of shrubs on the centre reserve 
merely adds another parallel w: here too many 
already exist. 

But for the influence of the Ministry’s 
Landscape Advisory Committee, backed by - 
that of the Royal Fine Arts Commission, we 

might perhaps have had a ribbon of For- 
sities and other garden shrubs on the 
central reserve from Luton to Dunchurch 
and subtopian decoration on side reserves and 
embankments. As it is, I think we shall see~ 
planting designed to harmonize with the 

agricultural scene and to stress the individual 
eee of each region through which the 
Motorway passes, using forest trees, where 
possible, and native shrubs. Such planting, 
responding to the grand changes of geological 
types in which British landscape is so rich— 
for instance the change from chalk downland 
to sandy common, or from dry hillside to 
lush valley soil—is in scale with the size and 
speed of the Motorway. The use of pretty 
garden plants on the contrary, in spite (or 
because) of their great variety, would in 
fact seem like taking the back garden along 
the road and using it to mask the 
regional changes. The result would be 
monotony and boredom. 

The central reserve on the Preston by-pass 
is planted throughout with a thorn hedge in 
order to screen off head-light glare at night. 
This harmonizes with field hedges and may 
be suitable for a few miles, but well-sited 
groups can serve the same purpose with more 
variety on very long stretches. Improvements 
in car and lorry design may yet solve the 
problem of glare and make the flat, expensive 
grading of motorways less necessary. 

The embankments of the Motorway pro- 
vide the best opportunities for planting tree 
groups important enough to link the road 
visually with surrounding woodlands and 
shelter-belts. The central and side reserves 
are narrow for this purpose, and too sharply 
drained to allow for much choice of species. 

It will be some years before the effect of 
the planting on new motorways can be 
judged. Until then let us try to visualize the 
future result. May the intelligent interest of 
the motoring public prove their desire for 
fine landscape on the new roads. 
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Henry Hudson’s Third 


Voyage 


by EDWARD PENKALA 


Henry Hudson’s name is commemorated by a bay nearly half a million square miles in area, a strait, 
and a river on which has grown up the world’s most fabulous city. The strange story of how he 
came to explore the river, exactly 350 years ago, 1s here told by a distinguished Dutch geographer 


Firty days after the return of Columbus from 
the New World, on May 6, 1493, Pope 
Alexander VI drew a line of demarcation 
straight through a map of the Atlantic 
Ocean, dividing the world into what he 
considered to be a reasonable partition of the 
regions yet to be discovered or developed, 
giving the “Indian” side to Spain and the 
“African”? to Portugal. The line he thus 
marked was altered a year later, at the 
Treaty of Tordesillas, which put it some 
distance further to the west so that it ran, 
from the Arctic Pole to the Antarctic, 370 
leagues (1110 miles) west of Cape Verde. 

The Spaniards did not regard the northern 
part of America as a fruitful source of riches. 
Who indeed would want to share those 
inhospitable latitudes with the wolves? And 
in any case there was no trade to be found 
there; above all there were no spices. 

There were indeed people—and nations— 
interested. The French, for example Jacques 
Cartier and Samuel Champlain, anxious to 
secure for France a slice of the New World; 
and the English and Dutch eager to find a 
northern route to Cathay and the Spice 
Islands, since the southern sea-routes were 
barred to them by the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese. 

By 1600 the possibilities of a passage 
north-east or north-west or directly across the 
Pole had already been explored, the north- 
east passage by such men as Willoughby and 
Chancellor in 1553, by Pet and Jackman in 
1580 and by the Dutchman Willem Barentz 
in three voyages between 1594 and 1597. 

The north-west passage had similarly 
received attention. Frobisher’s voyages in 
1576-8, those of Davis from 1585 onwards 
and others had all done enough to whet the 
appetites of the merchants of London and 
Amsterdam for further discovery. 

The work was taken up by Henry Hudson, 
an Englishman about whose early life almost 
nothing is known. He was born in the 1570s 
and in 1607 he commanded the Hopewell on a 


voyage for the Muscovy Company “to 
discover the Pole” with the ultimate purpose 
of sailing across it to the “isles of spicery”. 
He got no further than Spitsbergen. He 
undertook a second voyage, in 1608, for the 
same company in the same ship, reaching 
Novaya Zemlya and the Kara Sea before 
turning back. 

On his return from the second voyage 
Hudson found things very different in 
London. Pessimism about the prospects of 
such voyages had grown and with the 
accession of the Stuarts England had become 
reluctant to fish in the waters of the para- 
mount sovereign of the Catholic world. 

In Holland at this time there were two 
main factions scheming against each other 
for the prize of establishing a northern route 
to the east. These were the rich and powerful 
Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie, the 
Dutch East India Company, formed in 1602; 
and a group of merchants under Isaac Le 
Maire, one of the most forceful and energetic 
merchants concerned with the possibilities of 
eastern trade. He had been nominated a 
director of the Company but had broken 
with it and was now trying to form on behalf 
of Henry IV a French East India Company, 
his liaison with the king being through one of 
Henry’s ambassadors at the Hague, M. Pierre 
Jeannin. 

It was the first of these two groups that 
invited Hudson to Amsterdam, where he 
went with his son John who had accompanied 
him on both his previous voyages. In the 
winter of 1608-9 he was to find himself in the 
middle of a confusing game of intrigue in 
which first one side and then the other came 
up with offers and counter-offers, all conduc- 
ted with as much secrecy as was possible in a 
city where every move was reported. 

Hudson discussed first with the Council of 
Seventeen, the Directors of the Dutch East 
India Company, the possibilities of a passage 
north of Novaya Zemlya but they hesitated 
to risk a ship for the voyage. 
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In April 1609 Henry Hudson left Amsterdam 
on a voyage that led to his exploration, 
in September and October of that year, of 
the great river which now bears his name. 
The voyage was a disappointment to tts 
instigators, the Directors of the Dutch East 
India Company. They were hoping that he 
would find a northern passage to the rich 
spice islands of the Pacific and as far 
as they were concerned the negative infor- 
mation he obtained merely reduced thetr 
hopes and retarded their plans by a year. 
(Left) The coat-of-arms of the Verenigde 
Oost-Indische Compagnie, the Dutch East 
India Company, which was founded in 1602. 
(Below) The Company’ s offices in Amster- 
dam, where Hudson’s contract was signed. 
They were built in 1606, three _years before 
he sailed from the city on his third voyage 


All four illustrations from the author 
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The Dutch East India Company got nothing 
from the voyage, but Hudson’s report on 
the vast potential fur trade with the 
Indians was followed up, to their great 
benefit, by private merchants. Then, in 
1621, the Dutch West India Company was 
set up to regularize these private activities 
(in North America and elsewhere). Under 
the able leadership of its first Governor 
(right), Lambert van Tweenhuyzen, it 
established settlements and colonies in 
what was later called New Netherlands. 
Within eighteen years of Hudson’s voyage 
New Amsterdam was founded on Man- 
haitan Island; in 1664 it became New 
York. (Below) The harbour office in 
Amsterdam from which Hudson’s ship De 
Halve Maen (Half Moon) was cleared in 
1609. It is still in use as a harbour office 
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Before leaving for an earlier voyage, Henry Hudson and his ship’s company attended a service at 
the ancient Guild Church of St Ethelburga-the-Virgin within Bishopsgate in the City of London. 
Two of the three stained-glass windows in the church which record incidents in Hudson’s career. 


(Left) The Communion service in 1607. 


(Right) Hudson sailing up the Hudson River in 1609 


Then Le Maire took up the game with an 
offer of a ship and four thousand crowns. 
Hudson agreed and Jeannin was asked to 
persuade the king to provide these, but before 
the king’s assent was received the Company 
got wind of the negotiations and stepped in 
once more, this time with a firm contract of 
which a copy still exists. In this document, 
dated 1609, the Company agreed with “‘“Mr 
Henry Hudson, Englishman... to equip a 
small vessel or yacht... which the above 
named Hudson shall sail . . . to search for a 
passage by the North, to the north of Novaya 
Zemlya, and shall continue along that 
parallel until he shall be able to sail south- 
ward to the latitude of sixty degrees.” 

The vessel chosen for the voyage was a 
yacht of 70 tons, De Halve Maen (Half Moon). 
She was fitted out and ready to sail by the 
beginning of April and on the 6th of that 
month slipped quietly out of Amsterdam 
harbour in an easterly direction, through the 
Zuiderzee to the Tesselschgat, the sole outlet 


A model of the Half Moon, the 70-ton “‘yacht”’ 


to the North Sea. 

The only notice of her departure so far 
discovered in the harbour registers records 
that the captain “‘Heindricks Hoitsen’’ left 
Amsterdam on that day. Whether this was 
mere carelessness or an intentional precau- 
tion, we are unlikely ever to know. Perhaps 
the latter is more likely. 

From now on we have to rely for details of 
the voyage on the diary of Robert Juet, an 
English sailor who had been mate of the 
Hopewell on Hudson’s second voyage (and 
had kept a journal of that voyage which has 
disappeared). According to the diary, 
Hudson followed his instructions until they 
reached North Cape, in the extreme north of 
Norway. Then from May 5 to 18 there is a 
gap and on the next day Juet records that 
there had been ‘“‘discussions’’ with the crew, 
who were partly English, partly Dutch. Juet 
records this fact but says nothing of the 
nature of the discussions. It is significant 
that Hudson was again in difficulties with his 


in which Henry Hudson sailed on his third voyage, 


from Amsterdam to North Cape and then across the Atlantic Ocean to the coast of North America 


From the author 


crew at other stages of the voyage and, 
indeed, on his next was to lose his life as a 
result of being turned adrift by mutineers, 
among them Juet. It is clear that he was far 
from being a great leader of men and on this 
occasion the discussions, occurring so early in 
the voyage, were symptoms of his disability. 

His instructions appear specifically to have 
required him to think of no other routes, and 
to return to Amsterdam if he failed to do 
what he set out to do. Despite this Hudson 
did not return. There has been much 
speculation on the reasons for his apparent 
disobedience to the Company, yet the 
decision seems never to have been questioned. 

Be that as it may, Hudson turned back and 
instead of proceeding home again to Amster- 
dam he presented his crew with the alterna- 
tives of a voyage to explore the Davis Strait 
in the hope of finding a north-west passage; 
or to try and discover a passage through the 
American continent, the existence of which 
was suspected as a result of Captain John 
Smith’s explorations in Virginia, and par- 
ticularly of Chesapeake Bay and James 
River. 

They chose the latter, and sailed west- 
wards. By the end of May the Half Moon 
passed the Faeroes. On July 1 they were 
taking soundings on the Newfoundland 
Banks and two days later sighted a big fleet 
of French fishing-vessels. For the next couple 
of weeks they were exploring and fishing off 
the coasts between Nova Scotia and Maine, 
making contact with the natives, repairing a 


mast broken by storm and replenishing their 
water-supplies. The crew behaved badly to 
the friendly Indians on the occasion of one 
landing towards the end of July and Hudson 
to avoid trouble set sail to the south, reaching 
Cape Cod on August 3. From there they 
sailed still further south, as far as the 
Virginian coast off the mouth of the James 
River. The fact that Hudson was sailing 
under Dutch orders no doubt decided him 
against landing amongst his compatriots and 
they turned northward once more until, 
early in September, they reached the mouth 
of the river that was to be called after him. 
The Half Moon was taken upstream as far 
as the site of the present Albany; from there 
onwards they explored by boat until it 
became clear that this was not the channel 
they were looking for. Hudson himself 
landed only once, not far from what is now 
Hudson City. But his men made several 
shore excursions and the Indians came on 
board the Half Moon. Though initially 
friendly and unsuspicious the latter were 
again treated far from well by the crew. No 
doubt there was provocation: on one occasion, 
for example, an Indian stole some things 
from Juet’s cabin with disastrous results, for a 
considerable skirmish followed. Again the 
Half Moon was obliged to set sail in a hurry 
and escape the consequences of her crew’s 
inability to deal peaceably with the Indians. 
It was due to the captain’s incapacity to 
control his men, as much as anything else, 
that more was not accomplished on that 
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British Museum 


Right) Part of a map drawn in Vir- 
‘inia by an Englishman for the Span- 
ards in the months immediately fol- 
owing Hudson’s third voyage. On it 
‘Manahatin’’ denotes the river which 
Yudson explored for 150 miles up- 
‘tream until he assured himself that 
t did not lead through to the Pacific. 
Below) Hudson and his men talking 
with the Iroquois Indians, with whom 
wcording to his report there were 
‘ich opportunities for trading in furs 
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The Hudson River today, looking southward towards the George 
Washington Bridge from the Palisades, cliffs of sheer red 
rock which rise hundreds of feet above the river and stretch 
for some twenty-eight miles upstream from Manhattan Island 


\profusion from its leafy banks ; 


By courtesy of the U.S. 
tin the 19th century the Hudson valley was the scene of tireless building activity on the part of 
yrich Americans whose baronial castles (like Francis Bannerman’s on Pollopel Island) rose in exotic 


but these are among the least obtruswe of the many changes that 


yee has undergone since Henry Hudson first saw it from the deck of the Half Moon, 350 years ago 


voyage. Mutiny—or the fear of it—made 
}Hudson give up any idea of wintering in 
) Newfoundland and continuing his explora- 
‘tions northwards the following year. He 
\pacified the ship’s troublemakers by agreeing 
‘instead to winter in Ireland. 

Once again plans were changed and once 
again the reasons for the change are unknown. 
‘The Half Moon never got to Ireland; but on 
November 7 she dropped anchor off the 
Devon port of Dartmouth. He reported at 
once to the Dutch East India Company and 
made proposals for a further voyage in the 
following spring, its objective being the 
north-west passage, for by this time Hudson 
was reasonably sure that no other northern 
way to the Pacific was practicable. After 
that voyage he would return to Holland. 

The reaction of the Directors was immedi- 
ate: Hudson was to bring his ship and crew 
to Holland forthwith. But before he received 
‘these new orders (or rather, the confirmation 
lof the original ones) the English authorities 
\stepped in and commanded Hudson to stay 
»in England and serve his own country. The 
-news of his exploits had evidently revived 
English interest and the thought of the 
| Dutch benefiting from a voyage made by an 


Englishman was clearly repugnant to them! 
The Half Moon returned to Holland in 
July 1610, but by April Hudson himself had 
already sailed again on his fourth and final 
voyage, sponsored by a group of three private 
but influential merchants and supported by 
Prince Henry, eldest son of James I. His ship 
was the Discovery and the object of the voyage 
was the north-west passage. That voyage 
ended in disaster, for the crew mutinied and 
set Hudson and a few loyal companions 
adrift in a small boat, to die on the inhospit- 
able shores of the bay that bears his name. 
But to revert to the third voyage. What 
Hudson had learned of the coast of America 
can only have been a disappointment to him. 
He may well have felt discouraged when his 
men prevented him from following his 
dearest wish. Nor was he the only one to 
underestimate at the time the importance of 
his find. The “Great North River’? was 
dismissed as of little importance in the next 
few years. Nevertheless the establishment of 
the Dutch West India Company, with a 
charter of 1621, opened first by fur-trading 
then by settlement the way that was to lead 
to the fabulous wealth and splendours of New 
York and the lands along the Hudson River. 
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Switzerland : 


Democracy at Work 


by WALTER DE SAGER 


It 1s a surprising thing to people of other countries that few responsible Swiss citizens can tell 
you the name of their President. Why this should be so, and how democracy works in a country 
that 1s a by-word for democratic rule, 1s here explained by Mr Walter de Sager, who was born 
and brought up in Switzerland and lives part of the time in the United States and part in London 


Last summer when I took some American 
friends to the market opposite the Federal 
Parliament Building in Berne, I thought that 
they would be amused by an earlier experi- 
ence I had had at this same place. I had 
been strolling with a diplomat friend along 
the rows of stalls. Suddenly he drew my 
attention to a solid-looking Swiss trudging 
behind his wife and carrying a huge wicker 
basket into which she dropped her market 
purchases. ““That is the President of Switzer- 
land and his lady doing their household 
shopping,” he said. “I see him so often 
around the place that I take him for granted 
now, just as the local people do.” 

One of our party, a New Englander and a 
member of his State Legislature, liked this 
anecdote and was quick to perceive the 
political advantages of mingling informally 
with the people. ‘‘Carrying the wife’s basket 
would certainly endear one to the women 
and ensure their vote; especially if it were in 
connection with the exalted position of 
President,’’ he commented. 

‘“‘But’’, I replied, “‘the President of Switzer- 
land is not elected by the people at all. And 
any way women do not vote in Switzerland.” 

“You certainly surprise me. For years we 
have been told that the Swiss practise the 
purest form of democracy.” 

“It appeared to me at the time’’, I went 
on, ‘“‘that very few people realized that it wes 
the President; and if they did, they didn’t 
seem to care.” 

‘‘Now, don’t let’s overdo it. I bet you are 
wrong.” 

‘“Good! You ask any Swiss who comes 
along to name the President now in office.”’ 

We passed the statelv Swiss National Bank 
as two prosperous citizens emerged. 

My New England politician walked up to 
them, and with the confident air of one who 
had already won his wager he asked them 
the name of their President. A blank look 
came over the face of the man he had spoken 
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to. “I’m sorry, I don’t know. Perhaps my 
colleague, the Herr Doctor, can tell us.” 
But his companion, too, shook his head. 
“Probably they can tell us in the bank,” 
they said. So we all went in. One of the 
Swiss walked over to the counter and asked 
the same question. The cashier did not know 
either, but he was most helpful. H 
approached a colleague. Yes, at last we had 
found someone who could tell us! After a few 
seconds he walked over to us and showed us 
a government almanac, and there it was i 
black and white: Monsieur Paul Chaudet, 
President of the Federal Council of Switzer 
land. 
As my New England friend stood there a 
little bewildered, one of the Swiss explained 
to him: “In Switzerland we have an old 
saying, ‘A good Swiss doesn’t know the name 
of his President’.”” To which the gentleman 
from New England replied: “Well now! 
That’s what they call real democracy here.” 
“Let’s walk over to the Federal Parliamen 
Building where both Houses are in session,” I 
suggested. ‘“‘Perhaps it will give us a little 
insight into the strange workings of this 
democracy which has been so successful for 
over six and a half centuries.” 
As we slowly crossed the Federal Square, I 
pointed out to my American friends the two 
large flags fluttering over the market: the one 
with the white cross on a red field, represent- 
ing Switzerland, and the other with the bold 
black bear of the Canton of Berne. The 
equal importance given to these two flags 
would, I thought, mystify them further. 
What may seem a matter of secondary 
importance, but is yet typical of the whole 
structure of the Confederation Helvetia, is™ 
the fact that there is no real capital of 
Switzerland. Berne is the seat of the govern- 
ing bodies of the Confederation, the Federal 
Council and the central administration, as 
well as such public institutions as the Post 
Office and the Federal Railways. Here, too, 
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e strap-hanging President of Switzerland travels to work by tram: no-one recognizes M. Chaudet. 
position is more like chairman of a board than a resplendent and awe-inspiring head of state 


| the Federal Assembly meets, so that it is, in 
_a sense, the federal city. Berne, however, has 
_not become the centre of Switzerland: the 
city is no Swiss Washington, nor is it a Swiss 
_ London. Essentially it has remained the 
capital of the Canton of Berne. Each Canton 
_ has its own capital, urban or rural, according 
to its nature. 


As we entered the great hall of the 
Parliament Building, with the grand staircase 
leading to the National and State Councils, I 
thought it would be well to explain, first, how 
the Presidents of Switzerland are really 
elected. There is a Federal Council of seven 
members (Bundesrat), comparable to a cabinet 
in other countries. The annual election 
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of the President and Vice-President is 
through the Federal Assembly and _ is 
merely a matter of routine. The former 
Vice-President normally becomes President, 
the succeeding Vice-President being next on 
the list, which is drawn up on the basis of 
seniority according to an old-established rule. 
Monsieur Chaudet, therefore, is not only 
President but also retains his post in the 
Council as Minister for Military Affairs. He 
is merely the President of the Federal 
Council in a collective authority of seven 
Councillors, each in charge of an executive 
department. So there is no head of state as 
in the United States or Great Britain; the 
President cannot dismiss his colleagues, 
there can be no cabinet crisis, no vote of 
censure. Neither a parliamentary vote nor a 
referendum can cause the Council to resign. 
The Federal Council is reponsible to the 
Upper and Lower Houses, who in turn 
appoint the Federal Councillors, appoint- 
ments which are made entirely on qualifica- 
tions. Their decisions are always presented 
as unanimous, as is the case too in the 
Cantonal governments. 

The executive itself is controlled and the 
laws are voted by the two assemblies: the 
National Council (Nationalrat), with a mem- 
bership, at present 196, which is proportionate 


to the population (one deputy for every 
24,000 inhabitants); and the States Council 
(Stdnderat), in which sit the forty-four 
representatives of the Cantons, two for 
every Canton. The majority vote is thus 
represented in two Councils, elected separa- 
tely, one by a national vote, the other as the 
result of cantonal votes, and these two 
Councils act as a check on each other. The 
historical and political characteristics of each 
Canton are always respected, whatever its 
economic importance. ‘This, of course, is to 
be expected in a country where the principle 
of equality prevails. 

Members are elected by universal suffrage 
of men, with proportional representation in 
order to comply, as far as possible, with the 
different trends in public opinion and to 
permit minorities to voice their views. 
Women do not vote in Switzerland, and it 
seems that they are not too eager to assume 
these responsibilities. 

And now we come to the referendum and to 
the initiative, the features typical of Swiss 
democracy which have been retained even in 
the Federal Constitution. A bill approved by 
the Federal Assembly (Bundesversammlung), 
which is the combined voice of the National 
and States Councils, must, under the 
Constitution, be submitted to the referendum. 


The council of the commune is the smallest entity in Swiss government. Members of the commune 
of an Engadine village, amongst them farmers and shopkeepers, voting in an informal atmosphere 


courtesy of the Swiss National Tourist Office 


It becomes law only if no 
| petition is made against it 


' whether it shall become law 
rests with the people. 


within ninety days. But if a 
referendum is desired and a 
petition submitted bearing not 
less than 30,000 signatures, 
representing one-fiftieth of the 
electorate, the final decision 


Citizens 
have still another means by 
which they can exercise their 
right to take part directly in 
the affairs of the country, 
namely, the initiative. By this 
instrument the people, given 
the support of 50,000 signa- 
tures, representing one-thirtieth 
of the electorate, can demand 
that the Federal Constitution 
be amended or totally or 
partially revised. 


It is of interest to English 
and American visitors attend- 
ing sessions of the National and 
States Councils that the debates 
are carried on simultaneously 
in three national languages, 
French, German, Italian; for 
Romansch, the fourth, is the 
language which only persists 
in Canton Grisons and 
neighbouring districts of Aus- 
tria and Italy. A member may 
propose a measure in French 
which another member will 
respond to in German, while a 
third may well add something in his native 
Italian. 

Switzerland is founded on its member 
states, the Cantons. They are, by the wording 
of the Constitution, sovereign in so far as 
their sovereign rights suffer no limitation by 
the Federal Constitution. The Swiss Cantons 
are therefore not merely districts, and cannot 
be compared with the Departments of 
France. They resemble more the States of 
the U.S.A., but their historical foundation 
goes much deeper. They are independent 
entities, each with its own constitution and 
legislative and executive bodies. ‘Their 
democratic character, however, rests on the 
solid foundation of the communes. The free 
citizens of 3095 free communes between them 


constitute the sovereignty of the Swiss 
Confederation. 

Swiss citizenship, therefore, is primarily 
communal, Every Swiss is a burgess of a 
commune and is bound, in principle at least, 
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In the past the Swiss always carried their swords when they 
voted, to show that they were free burghers. At Trogen in 
Canton Appenzell they still bring them—with their umbrellas 


to a particular locality. In some cases his 
rights as burgess of his commune result in 
material advantages, apart from a certain 
personal pride which the title arouses in him. 
Some communes distribute among their 
citizens firewood from the forests owned by 
the community, neatly cut and split to their 
requirements; or grant them grazing rights 
on the common pasture-lands. Every com- 
mune is legally bound to assist those of its 
citizens who have become destitute. 


My American friends were much taken by 
the large mural in the National Council 
chamber illustrating an open-air parliament, 
which they asked to have explained. In a 
few of the rural Cantons an ancient type of 
popular assembly called the Landsgemeinde or 
folk-moot has survived. All male citizens 
assemble on the main square of the local 
town to hear the reports submitted to them 
by their political representatives, and to elect 
them and vote new laws by a show of hands. 
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In a few rural Cantons in Switzerland the Landsgemeinde, or open-air parliament, still persists. 
(Above) Members of the Cantonal government of Glarus preceded by mace and sword, emblems of authority : 
(below) they vote at the Landsgemeinde in the traditional way, by a show of hands in public assembly. 
(Opposite) The meeting takes place in the town square, the whole electorate playing an active part 


courtesy of the Swiss National Tourist Office 
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In this way, the elector exercises his rights 
publicly and directly and not by ballot. 
However humble he may be, the elector talks 
face to face with the delegates and is heard 
quite freely. 

On passing from the National Assembly 
chamber to the States Council we were 
fortunate to meet representatives from both 
Houses. Our conversation turned to the 
basic principle of Swiss neutrality, which, it 
appears, is unconditional; but this is not 
always clearly understood. 

We were told that Switzerland at the 
beginning of the 16th century decided to 
abandon the policy of territorial conquest and 
to refrain from interfering in quarrels 
between other powers. The Representative 
from Ziirich said to us: “It would almost 
appear as if our forbears foresaw the age 
when great powers were to contend for the 
hegemony of Europe, and understood that a 
small state would have no alternative but to 
withdraw from the fight.” 

Such an attitude of reserve enabled 
Switzerland to escape the holocaust of the 
Thirty Years War. The Peace of Westphalia, 
which brought the struggle to a close in 1648, 
explicitly formulated Switzerland’s secession 
from the Holy Roman Empire and sanctioned 


her neutrality for all time, a declaration 
binding on all European states, excluding 
England, Poland, Muscovy and Turkey. 
This neutrality was respected for a century 
and a half until it was violated by the French 
forces of the Directory, and a little later by 
the Russian and Austrian armies. Through- 
out the whole of the Napoleonic age, 
Switzerland endured such sufferings and 
humiliation under the yoke of bondage that, 
at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, she 
hastened to proclaim and renew her deter- 
mination to hold aloof from European 
conflicts. A century later, the Treaty of 
Versailles again recognized ‘‘the guarantees 
stipulated by the Treaty of 1815 in favour of 
Switzerland, guarantees which constitute the 
international pledges for the maintenance of 
peace”. In 1939, when war broke out afresh, 
all belligerents pledged themselves to respect 
Switzerland’s status of neutrality. 


Another Representative, from the Canton 
of Lucerne, pointed out the fact that Switzer- 
land, situated in the heart of Europe, holds a 
strategical position. ‘Should any attacking 
army establish itself in this territory, it would 
directly menace its enemy’s flank. Any great 
power commanding the Gotthard (one of the 
most formidable fortifications in the world) 


The Swiss National Council in session. There are 196 deputies, one to every 24,000 inhabitants 
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The Federal Building in Berne, in which the Federal Council and the two elected assemblies meet 


would threaten the whole of Europe. It is 
therefore better for the world that this 
natural fortress should not serve the designs 
of any one power.” 

The Representative from Geneva added: 
“At peace in the midst of world war, 
Switzerland can dedicate all her energies to 
humanitarian work. It was a Genevan 
citizen, Henri Dunant, who founded the Red 
Cross; its headquarters are still at Geneva, 
and the Executive Committee, called the 
International Red Cross Committee, is 
composed entirely of Swiss citizens.” 

A university professor from Basle joined 
in our discussion. ““Switzerland”’, he said, ‘“‘is 
far from indifferent to the outside world. 
When violence reigns supreme and nations 
are set one against the other, Switzerland 
testifies to the fact that men are made to 
understand each other, provided that their 
agreement is based on mutual respect. This 
country’s centuries-old experiment and the 
harmony thus achieved are indubitable proof 
that the antagonisms which periodically rend 
Europe asunder are not irreducible, and that 
hate can be overcome.” 

As we passed the large reception hall, the 
clouds in the far distance lifted and we had a 


magnificent view of the snow-clad mountains 
of the Bernese Oberland. 

““How perfectly beautiful,’ a Kansas lady 
of our party remarked. 

“It is,” agreed the professor, “but this 
beauty also means that a considerable part of 
our land, in contrast to your great wheat- 
growing State, is bare rock, covered with ice 
and snow, and never to be brought under the 
plough. I wonder whether you realize that 
the Swiss alpine region which every visitor so 
much admires occupies about three-fifths of 
the country, the Jura mountains another 
tenth, and that the modest remainder of less 
than one third makes up the lowlands. Only 
about three-fifths of our people can be fed on 
the produce of our soil, and two-fifths are 
permanently dependent on food imports. On 
top of this we have no raw materials and no 
minerals worth mentioning.” 

“Then the prosperity we have seen 
throughout Switzerland is like a miracle,” 
said the lady from Kansas. 

“Not at all,” answered the professor. ““By 
intense productive labour, our people have 
compensated for the natural barrenness of 
the country, and thus changed a poor country 
into a rich one and made the wealth produced 
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more widely accessible.” 

Two English students joined our group. 
One of them thought that there was little 
resemblance and no apparent connection 
between Switzerland, the little mountainous 
country, hemmed in on all sides by the 
continent of Europe, and the wide spaces of 
the British Commonwealth or the United 
States of America. But we made comparisons 
and found many points of contact between 
Switzerland on the one hand and Britain and 
the U.S.A. on the other. 

The English, for example, were the first to 
discover the scenic beauties of Switzerland 
and to stress their fame. In the 18th century 
the Grand Tour of the English aristocracy 
generally included sightseeing in Switzerland; 
many young Englishmen of good family were 
sent there to complete their education, as 
described in his diary by Gibbon, who noted 
that in Lausanne in the winter of 1763-4 
English tourists and students had already 
formed quite a large colony. Today, more 
than 2,300,000 British tourists enjoy holidays 
in Switzerland. Mountaineering is a favourite 
sport and the English have reason to be 
proud of great climbers like Mummery, 
Whymper and Leslie Stephen. 

The Swiss, on the other hand, have helped 
to make English literature known on the 
Continent. In the 18th century, Bodmer, the 
eminent poet of the Ziirich school, was the 
first to translate the works of Milton into 
German and to encourage the study of 
Shakespeare. Jean-Jacques Rousseau gave 
the initial impetus to the movement dubbed 
*‘Anglomania” by contemporaries. In 1795, 
Marc-August Pictet and his brother Pictet de 
Rougemont founded the Revue Britannique 
whose object was primarily to make English 
literature and scientific works known in 
Europe; later, in the name of principles 
common to the Swiss and to the English, this 
journal fiercely resisted the despotism of 
Napoleon. It is said that once, when asked 
whether he intended to go to Geneva, 
Bonaparte tartly replied: “‘No, I don’t speak 
English!” 

When the Pilgrim Fathers set out for the 
New World in the 17th century, they took 
with them a Geneva Bible; the Mayflower 
Pact of 1620 is imbued with the spirit of 
Calvinism. The University of Harvard was 
modelled on Calvin’s Academy at Geneva. 
Similarly, the Declaration of Faith, promul- 
gated in Geneva in 1537, inspired not only 
the National League and Covenant for the 
defence of religion drawn up by the Scots in 
1638, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
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of 1643, but also the Covenants of the New — 
England pioneers. When President Wilson — 
chose Geneva as the seat of the League of — 
Nations in 1919, his decision was doubtless 
influenced by these historical connections. 

In the 19th century, the influence of the — 
U.S.A. was in its turn felt by Switzerland. 
When the question of a new constitution was 
raised in 1848, Swiss legislators adopted the — 
American bicameral system as best able to — 
represent both the nation as a whole and the ~ 
Cantons individually. The Swiss Federal 
Assembly in its entirety corresponds to the ~ 
combined Washington Congress, and within — 
this Assembly the National Council corres- 
ponds to the House of Representatives, and 
the States Council to the Senate. 

It was quite obvious that the New England 
legislator in our party took it as a personal 
compliment that this ancient republic had 
adopted his parliamentary system; but, he 
conceded, many of the methods of procedure — 
would not be too easy to put into execution © 
in Washington. And he did not appear at all — 
convinced about the unusual position occu- — 
pied by the Swiss President. ‘“‘After all,” he — 
commented, “‘even our governors get more — 
attention than you say your President receives. 
I am not the proverbial man from Missouri, 
but I still have to be shown.” 
interrupted by a dignified Usher who ~ 
reminded us that in a couple of minutes the — 
visitors’ hall would be closed as everyone — 
would be going home to lunch. 


“Even the President?’ enquired our ~ 
sceptical legislator. 

pp SEr tae 

Yes, sir.” 


“TI suppose his official residence is near- 
by?” 

*‘Oh, no! He has no official residence. He 
just goes home, as we all do. If you want to 
see him, he will be coming from his office at 
any moment. 

With the precision of a Swiss watch, 
government officials emerged from their 
offices at twelve o’clock, the President with 
them. We followed close on his heels. I 
could see, clearly written on the face of the 
New Englander, that he expected to witness 
an impressive official departure, complete 
with presentation of arms, shining Cadillac, 
motor-cycle outriders and all the parapher- — 
nalia of state. To the amazement of the 
Americans, we saw the President walk — 
unobtrusively out of the main door and join a 
queue, and there, just like any other citizen, — 
he awaited his turn for a place on the tram. 

“Well! I'll be darned... ,” said my New = 
England friend. 


He was — 


